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southern as well as the northern hemisphere. Roches moutonne'es, glacial striae, and 
glaciated boulders are common, and can certainly not be questioned in view of the 
author's extended experience in the glaciated regions of Canada. The V-shaped 
valleys, represented in the plates and described in the text, are indicative of strong 
ice erosion, as are also the abruptly truncated spurs of the pre-glacial valleys and the 
frequent cirques, rapids, falls, and hanging valleys. 

The uplifted peneplain (Wainihinihi) has been very deeply dissected, and near 
the major streams is distinctly mountainous, so that the principal elevations here 
receive distinctive names — a feature similar to that noted in the Acadian peneplain 
by Daly. Alpine or subalpine vegetation is found all over the surface of the pene- 
plain, the ranges being quite free from snow at the close of summer. The sides of 
the valleys carved below the level of the uplifted plain have been smoothed and 
steepened by ice-action in a significant manner. 

The coastal plain, fronting the Tasman Sea on the coast of Westland, is a very 
complex physical feature. Three distinct cycles of development are noted : an early 
cycle, in which beds of gravel and clay were raised above the sea and dissected ; a 
second cycle, in which this dissected plain was submerged, partly buried under new 
sediments and elevated with remnants of the older plain, standing in relief above the 
modern feature ; and the present third cycle of development, in which the valleys 
have become extensively terraced. The present cycle has been complicated by 
glaciation — a fact accounting for the tremendous amount of irregularly-deposited 
glacial debris forming much of the surface of the modern coastal plain. The greatest 
width of the plain is fifteen miles, and the maximum elevation of its inner margin 
about 600 feet. 

Special attention is directed to the maps and excellent photographs accompanying 
this report, which depict the topographic features, the drainage, the glaciers, etc., of 
a district practically unknown to American geographers, although earlier papers 
dealing with other sections of New Zealand had portrayed more or less similar 
features elsewhere. 

It is hoped that future publications in this series will extend the geographic as 
well as the geologic work begun in the first Bulletin, that by this means we shall 
soon be enabled so have a thoroughgoing and complete regional geography of this 
interesting island group. I. B. 

Uganda to Khartoum : Life and Adventure on the Upper Nile. 
By Albert B. Lloyd, xii and 312 pp., 80 Illustrations, and map. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1906. (Price, $3) 

This is a record of travel, adventure, and work among the natives of the north- 
ern provinces of the Uganda Protectorate, a part of Central Africa very little 
known to the public. The author is a missionary who has lived ten years in Uganda. 
His latest book depicts his experiences during a five-years' residence in the northern 
provinces and describes his journey down the Nile on a vacation trip to Europe. 

Mr. Lloyd is one of the comparatively few men who have special capabilities for 
such pioneering service as he has rendered in Africa. His book is interesting and 
instructive. It is not a missionary work, and it deals briefly with missionary effort; 
but it presents Africa as a land of darkness, of fascinating adventure, and of im- 
mense possibilities, in whose future the author has unbounded confidence. 

The numerous half-tone illustrations give glimpses of many phases of life in 
Central Africa that could scarcely be imparted so vividly by any written description. 
Many of them give entirely new aspects. One, for example, shows some half-clad 
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natives in the foreground, while behind them, on the well-built highway, is a black 
man, naked to the waist, leaning on his bicycle. We are introduced to the new in- 
dustries which the whites have taught to the people, such as lumber and brick manu- 
facture. Another plate shows the interior of the Cathedral of St. Paul at Mengo, 
which holds 3,000 persons, and in whose construction 750,000 brick were used. 
Times are changing in Africa, and no book illustrates the fact better than this 
volume. 

Mr. Lloyd founded the mission in the province of Bunyoro, which, not many 
years ago, was the scene of the inhuman practices of King Kabarega and the bands 
of robbers that he turned loose to prey upon his own people. Bunyoro's misery is 
now in the past, and the country is holding up its head again; for it has a Christian 
king, a son of Kabarega, who takes genuine delight in the most energetic efforts to 
uplift and help his countrymen. Medical missions and the civilizing influences of 
industrial education are accomplishing great things in Bunyoro. 

The geographical interest of the book is chiefly centred in the description of the 
remote Acholi country, a little-known region north of the westerly bend of the Nile. 
After his mission in Bunyoro was well on its feet, Mr. Lloyd went among the Gang, 
as the people of Acholi call themselves, to begin his civilizing work in that virgin 
field. He impresses us with the fact that many of these barbarous tribes are learn- 
ing of the helpfulness which the whites have brought to other African peoples and 
are eager to enjoy the same advantages. This was the case among the Gang, who 
were reputed to be dangerous and inhospitable; but they have opened wide their 
doors to the white teacher, and his work now flourishes among them. 

Their country is a region of fine, open plains, above which rises, here and there, 
a majestic mountain. Tropical forests are scattered over the plains; and though the 
heat is intense in the lowlands bordering the Nile, the climate of the eastern uplands 
is healthful to Europeans. In Mr. Lloyd's account of these formerly mistrusted 
barbarians, he emphasizes the high average morality among them. 

His description of the journey down the Nile is the first detailed account we have 
seen of the conditions of travel there, now that steamers make regular trips between 
Khartum and Gondokoro. The book is one of the best works on the regions of 
which it treats, and it completely illumines the present conditions there. 

Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley. By Clifton 
Johnson, xiii and 287 pp. and 63 illustrations. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1906. (Price, $2.) 

Mr. Johnson followed the river from New Orleans to near its source, and, in his 
desire to avoid aspects with which all are familiar, he chiefly haunted the byways, 
travelling on the country roads, living among the people, and studying their lives 
and toil. His literary material deals with the unhackneyed and unconventional. He 
has garnered the quaint, the characteristic, and the little known, and tells much of 
his story in the monologue and the dialect of his informants. As his narrative 
abounds with anecdote, and his descriptions are clean-cut and photographic, his work 
is both entertaining and edifying. He is a keen observer, and has an eye even for 
the little things that reveal character and conditions. 

Mr. Johnson is certainly one of the first authors to give a vivid description of the 
swamp region of the lower Mississippi, where he made the acquaintance of moss- 
pickers, and was rewarded for his hardships with much novel material for his book. 
The reader is certain to become interested in Jake, an alligator hunter whose energies 
are given to catching little alligators to be shipped to menageries, or to any one who 



